Stereoscopes (3D) 


Art 374 New Media Old Media 





How doe this relate to the understanding of color (Goethe”s experiment) and what project 
does it advance? 


What does the stereoscope do to our understanding of space? 





What does the stereoscope tell us about our perception of 'space'? 


What is this device saying something that relates to Geothe”s color experiment? 
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Wheatstone's stereoscope 





Wheastone's stereoscope made it 
clear that there was "nothing out 
there" 


P118 (Crary) Was space an innate form or was it something recognized through the 
learning of cues after birth? 


P16 (Saveson) "Whether we call the conception of space a condition of perception, a 
form of perception, or an Idea, or by any other term, it is something originally 
inherent in the mind perceiving, and not in the objects perceived." 


CN 


Geothe's color experiment 


Crary 


p27. 
The problem-how to achieve optical convergence on an object as distant as the moon-had two potential solutions, 


spatial or temporal. Either the cameras could be placed many miles apart, or exposures could be made at intervals 
of several months. 





Salvesen 





p27. 
The problem-how to achieve optical convergence on an object as distant as the moon-had two potential solutions, 


spatial or temporal. Either the cameras could be placed many miles apart, or exposures could be made at intervals 
of several months. 





We are looking at an object that is months apart as a single unified object. So now we 
have two examples of unification that span space (Wheatston device) and time (moon) 
Salvesen 


How doe this relate to the understanding of color (Goethe”s experiment) and what project 
does it advance? 


What does the stereoscope do to our understanding of space? 





What does the stereoscope tell us about our perception of 'space'? 


p10. Stereoscopic apparatuses, therefore, reproduce not what we see but the way we see. 





Salvesen 





Ordinary perception is always extraordinary, as Susan Barry explains in her captivating 2009 
account of attaining stereoscopic vision at age forty-eight. Strabismic (cross-eyed) from an early age, 
Barry had been told she would never see in 3D, but she researched her own condition, undertook 
intensive optical training, and learned to see with both eyes. Suddenly, objects seemed enveloped 
in space, their edges sharper and the spaces between them palpable. As a neuroscientist, 

Barry could understand these sensations in physiological terms. What surprised her were "the deep 
feelings of joy and wonder, the enormous emotional high, that these novel sights gave me." And 
most unexpectedly, she began to think differently. Monocular vision had made her a step-by-step 
thinker who saw details first and then added them up into a whole. Only once she learned to see 
with both eyes did she become "aware of the whole forest, and within it, the trees." 


Salvesen 


What are the experiences of seeing stereo images? What is it like? 


- How does it differ from "ordinary perception"? 

- How do we relate to objects? 

- How do we experience depth? 

- How is it different from looking at a photograph? 





Stereo images and tangibility 


P122 (Crary) Thus the desired effect of the stereoscope was not simply likeness, but immediate, 
apparent tangibility. But it is a tangibility that has been transformed into a purely visual 
experience... 





Crary 





Stereo images and experience of depth 


p124 - 125 

First it must be emphasized that the "reality effect" 
of the stereoscope was highly variable. Some 
stereoscopic images produce little or no three 
dimensional effect: for instance, a view across an 
empty plaza of a building facade or a view of a distant 
landscape with few intervening elements. Also, 
images that elsewhere are standard demonstrations 
of perspectival recession, such as a road or a railroad 
track extending to a centrally located vanishing 
point, produce little impression of depth. 
Pronounced stereoscopic effects depend on the 
presence of objects or obtrusive forms in the near or 
middle ground; that is, there must be enough points 
in the image that require significant changes in the 
angle of convergence of the optical axes 





Crary 





Stereo images and experience of depth 


p125. We are given an insistent sense of "in front of" and "in back of" that seems to organize the 
image as a sequence of receding planes. And in fact the fundamental organization of the stereoscopic 
image is planar. We perceive individual elements as flat, cutout forms arrayed either nearer or further 
from us. But the experience of space between these objects (planes) is not one of gradual and 
predictable recession; rather, there is a vertiginous uncertainty about the distance separating forms. 
Compared to the strange insubstantiality of objects and figures located in the middle ground, the 
absolutely airless space surrounding them has a disturbing palpability. 


Crary 
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Sample Set 


Chicago, lll., London, England. 
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509 — (b) Bliss Disturbed. 





p125. In the stereoscopic image there is a derangement of the conventional functioning of 
optical cues. Certain planes or surfaces, even though composed of indications of light or shade 
that normally designate volume, are perceived as flat; other planes that normally would be 
read as two-dimensional, such as a fence in a foreground, seem to occupy space aggressively. 


Thus stereoscopic relief or depth has no unifying logic or order. If perspective implied a 
homogeneous and potentially metric space, the stereoscope discloses a fundamentally 
disunified and aggregate field of disjunct elements. Our eyes never traverse the image in a full 
apprehension of the three-dimensionality of the entire field, but in terms of a localized 
experience of separate areas. 


p126. Our eyes follow a choppy and erratic path into its depth: it is an assemblage of local 
zones of three-dimensionality, zones imbued with a hallucinatory clarity, but which when taken 
together never coalesce into a homogeneous field. 


p126. Part of the fascination of these images is due to this immanent disorder, to the fissures 
that disrupt its coherence . 


Crary 





p126. A range of nineteenth-century painting also manifests some of these features of 
stereoscopic imagery . Courbet 's Ladies of the Village (1851), with its much-noted 
discontinuity of groups and planes , suggests the aggregate space of the stereoscope, as do 
similar elements of The Meeting (Bonjour, M. Courbet) (1854). Works by Manet, such as The 
Execution of Maximillian (1867) and View of the International Exhibition (1867), and certainly 
Seurat's Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La Grande Jatte (1884-86) also are built up 
piecemeal out of local and disjunct areas of spatial coherence, of both modeled depth and 
cutout flatness 


Crary 
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Courbet 's Ladies of the Village 
(1851) 
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Manet, The Execution of Maximilian (1867) 


Stereoscope and Photography 


p127. If photography preserved an ambivalent (and superficial) relation to the codes of monocular space 
and geometrical perspective, the relation of the stereoscope to these older forms was one of 
annihilation, not compromise 





Crary 


Disrupting Natural Vision 





Joseph Jastrow, Experiments in Visual Perception (untitled stereo pair), c. 1905 ee 


Salvesen 


What are the experiences of seeing stereo images? What is it like? 


- How does it differ from "ordinary perception"? 

- How do we relate to objects? 

- How do we experience depth? 

- How is it different from looking at a photograph? 





What is the relationship to the stereoscope to our body? 


- How is it different from the camera obscura? 





Devices and the body 


p129. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that relationship had been 
essentially metaphoric: the eye and the camera obscura or the eye and the telescope or 
microscope were allied by a conceptual similarity, in which the authority of an ideal eye 
remained unchallenged. 




























































































Beginning in the nineteenth century, the relation between eye and optical apparatus 
becomes one of metonymy: both were now contiguous instruments on the same plane 
of operation, with varying capabilities and features. The limits and deficiencies of one 


will be complemented by the capacities of the other and vice versa 
d Media as 


prosthesis 


Crary 





Devices and the body 


p131. "In this sense, other optical instruments of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, ... had the status of tools. ... a workman "makes use of a tool," that is, the 
tool had a metaphoric relation to the innate powers of the human subject. 


Media as 


In the factory, Marx contended, the machine makes use of man by subjecting him to a uie 
prosihesis 


relation of contiguity, of part to other parts, and of exchangeability" 


A crucial feature of these optical devices ... is the undisguised nature of their operational 
structure and the form of subjection they entail. 


Crary 





p133. Even in the later Holmes stereoscope, the "concealment of the process of 
production" did not fully occur . 


Clearly the stereoscope was dependent on a physical engagement with the 
apparatus that became increasingly unacceptable .... An apparatus openly based on 
a principle of disparity, ..., gave way to a form that preserved the referential illusion 
more fully than anything before it. 


Photography defeated the stereoscope as a mode of visual consumption ... because it 


recreated and perpetuated the fiction that the "free" subject of the camera obscura 
was still viable. 


Crary 





Pixar WALL-E 
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Ivan Sutherland's "Swords of Damocles" 
apparatus, 1968 (MIT) 





https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-eVUgfUvP4uk&t-6s 


Alfons Schilling, Little Bird, Seeing Machine, 1978 





http://www.resettheapparatus.net/corpus-work/vision-machines.html 


"the view of the 
landscape or city 
appears inverted or as if 
foreground and 
background have been 
switched.” 


P112 (Salveson) “non- 
scientific, perception- 
bending, environment- 
transforming portals to a 
world that exists and 
does not exist 
simultaneously” 


“a pair of glasses that 
alters the vision of the 
participant(s) with 
magnifying lenses.” 





Lygia Clark's 'Óculos' (Goggles) and Dialogo: Óculos 


http://blog.courtauld.ac.uk/documentingfashion/tag/lygia- ( : ê ) 
clark/#:~:text-Brazilian%20artist%20Lygia%20Clark's%20'%C3%93culos,as%20an%20object%20of%20communication. D l a | og u e * G 088 | es fro m 1 9 68 


Artistic Responses? 





EOP 





p132. A crucial feature of these optical devices of the 1830s and 1840s is the 
undisguised nature of their operational structure and the form of subjection they 
entail. Even though they provide access to "the real," they make no claim that the real 
is anything other than a mechanical production. The optical experiences they 
manufacture are clearly disjunct from the images used in the device. They refer as 
much to the functional interaction of body and machine as they do to external objects, 
no matter how "vivid" the quality of the illusion. 





Crary 


